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Cabot Lodge and he has made use of the files of the northwestern news- 
papers of the period. 

The Bureau of Roosevelt research and information established by the 
Roosevelt memorial association has made a genuine contribution, through 
the labors of Mr. Hagedorn, toward the goal of gathering all available 
biographical data concerning Theodore Roosevelt. There are no dull 
pages and the volume is well illustrated. TAT 

E. H. Harrimcm. A biography. By George Kennan. 2 volumes. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. 421, 421 p.) 

There are few men whose work lay in the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries who more deserve an ade- 
quate delineation than does E. H. Harriman. Whether he be viewed as 
an ogre of high finance, bent upon gathering railroad after railroad into 
his insatiable maw, or as a constructive builder who contributed much 
to the material development of the regions where his interests lay, he 
has to be reckoned with as one of the potent forces of a pregnant era of 
American industrial life. One links as a matter of course the names 
of Harriman and Hill, not only because each was a giant in the annals 
of transportation but on account of the manner in which their paths oc- 
casionally crossed and the contests which ensued. Some years ago Mr. 
Pyle added to the biographical and historical literature of recent years 
by writing his Life of Mr. Hill ; and now Mr. Kennan brings out that of 
Harriman to place beside it. 

Mr. Kennan wisely has not attempted to write a chronology. After 
a chapter in which the "Ancestry, boyhood and early life" of Harriman 
receive brief but adequate attention, continuing activities which stretch 
over the greater part of the railroad man's life are gathered up in con- 
secutive accounts. So, for example, the chapter on "The boys' club," 
tells of Harriman 's early interest and long devotion to an organization 
in New York which has played a notable part in the history of philan- 
thropic work of that city. 

It is with Harriman 's connection with railroads, however, that one 
expects and finds the more detailed and, on the whole, satisfying work. 
His experiences as a broker, his gradually rising interest in transporta- 
tion, and his final absorption in the problems of that field, financial and 
other, are traced from his first step when he became associated with 
the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain railroad company, through his 
entrance into the affairs of the Illinois Central, which led inevitably to 
the Union Pacific. The chapter on the "Reconstruction and reequip- 
ment of the Union Pacific" brings out what Mr. Kennan believes was 
always an outstanding characteristic of Harriman 's railroad operations, 
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that of making the properties with which he was associated models of 
up-to-date, efficient, public-serving transportation systems; and one is 
forced to conclude that Mr. Kennan comes near to proving his case. The 
policy of refusing to pay dividends out of what should go into the roads, 
into rolling stock, into the elimination of gradients and curves, remained 
a cardinal point in the management of every road which came to be a 
part of the Harriman system. After the acquisition of the Southern 
Pacific, in order to secure control of the Central Pacific and a direct 
outlet for the Union Pacific to the west, some $240,000,000 were spent in 
betterments of all sorts, including about $9,000,000 for the Lucin cut-off 
across Great Salt lake. All told, the improvements on Harriman 's Pa- 
cific roads cost about $400,000,000. 

The direct public aid which was given by the Pacific roads in saving 
the oasis in the Imperial valley from being turned into a lake by the 
pouring of the waters of the Colorado into the Salton basin, as well as 
the aid given at the time of the San Francisco fire, was primarily the 
work of E. H. Harriman, and again demonstrates that the man was some- 
thing more than a master of high finance engaged in amassing millions 
through his manipulations. 

Some biographers achieve the distinction of writing of their subjects 
with sympathy while avoiding partisanship. More works like Croly's 
Marcus Alonzo Han.na are devoutly to be desired. But just as Mr. Pyle 
was inclined to exalt Hill into a demigod so Mr. Kennan sometimes 
loses his perspective with Harriman. It is unquestionably proper and 
fair to attempt to banish the idea which was associated with Harriman 's 
name in the early years of this century ; but it is not needful to try to 
show that criticism of acts and methods in all cases is unjust. While 
Mr. Kennan undoubtedly does service in reexplaining his subject's rela- 
tion to a matter like the Chicago and Alton affair, or to the Union Pacific 
dividend of 1906, it is equally true that he goes too far when he tries to 
invest his hero with a robe and a halo. It is apparent that Harriman 
played the game with the cards in use, that on the whole he played a 
fair game according to the accepted rules. But, as in the case of the 
Chicago and Alton, there may be legitimate difference of opinion on the 
point of the reorganization : while the conclusions of Professor Eipley, 
which are severely condemned by Mr. Kennan, may be unjust to Harri- 
man, on the other hand there seems to be a case of protesting too much. 

There is an interesting chapter, or rather two of them, on the falling- 
out between Harriman and Eoosevelt. On the whole, Mr. Kennan 's 
account seems to leave the next move to the biographers of the former 
president in order that they may explain the so-far unexplained change 
of attitude whereby Harriman suddenly became a typical ' ' malefactor of 
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great wealth" instead of a trusted acquaintance, perhaps a rather close 
friend. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Kennan's work is a distinct contribution, and a 
readable one as well. The maintenance of a certain personal detach- 
ment throughout would have added something of value ; as it is, the reader 
must take the story from different presentations and must form his own 
conclusions. 

Chapters on the history of the Southern Pacific. By Stuart Daggett. 
(New York: The Ronald press, 1922. 470 p.) 

Primarily a study in economics, that of the rise of a great railroad 
system, this book of Mr. Daggett's will be welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in problems connected with the history of the United States in 
the past half century or more. Especially those who believe that some 
sort of guiding thread is to be found in the economic revolution which 
has been manifesting itself in this country since the civil war will prize 
a work which traces with meticulous care the evolution of a transporta- 
tion unit so interwoven with the destinies of a large section of the west 
and the southwest. 

It is easy to believe the author when he says in his preface that the 
volume is the result of work which "has been more or less actively in 
progress over a period of eight years so that there has been more than 
usual opportunity for checking, comparison of views, and the testing of 
material. ' ' Not content, as no student would be, with the results which 
would come from consulting the easily accessible reports and secondary 
accounts, he has delved into a mass of source material composed of offi- 
cial publications, like that of the United States Pacific railway commis- 
sion, court reports, federal, state, and local records, private letters which 
have been made available, newspapers by the hundreds, pamphlet liter- 
ature, and railway reports of all kinds. The result is a readable, clear, 
and very interesting story of the railroad from the days of its inception 
to the time when the question of the Southern Pacific's control over the 
"Western Pacific went before the supreme court in 1921. As might be 
expected, preponderant attention is given to the financial aspects of the 
career of this railroad. Nevertheless there is an abundance of descriptive 
matter which makes men like Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, 
Mark Hopkins, Theodore Dehone Judah, Charles Croker, David D. Col- 
ton, and a score of others live and seem like real human beings. 

Relatively more attention is paid to the fortunes of the road down to 
about 1899, and the period after E. H. Harriman entered into control 
is somewhat summarily sketched. In part this is due undoubtedly to 
the conscious purpose of the author; furthermore, the type of material 



